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THE GLORY OF ART. 

Seest thou upon yon high and radiant throne 

A spirit of majestic brow and mien ; 
"With form of wildering beauty and with face 

Wherein the beams of power and love are seen ? 
Tis wondrous Art: sweet Art, — it is to thee 
We offer now the bursts of mistrelsy. 

As doth the Sun to beauty and to life 
E'er minister with high and strong control ; 

The hues of beanty summoning, and all 

Life's mystic currents gladdening, — till the son! 
Is rapt with nature's loveliness ; so, Art 

Enkindles thought, — refinement bright imparts. 

She bids the scene historic rise afresh 
Before the charmed eye in life's rich hues ; 

Forth from their dim, deep caverns she compels 
The spirits of the dead ; and then imbues 

Their misty forms with force and light; they stand 

.Embodied, and act o'er Earth's drama grand. 

The fields of fancy and of feeling, — these 
Are thine, illustrious, sorrow-cheering Art! 

Lite's grosser sceues and passions to forsake 
The witchery of thy triumphs wins the heart ; 

As morning's beauty wooes the mist to rise 

From rank, dark fens to brighten in the skies. 

"While fancies, poetry and lovely dream?, 
Fair as Love's wings, or as Hope's sunniest smile, 

And lofty thoughts, sublime as Alpine heights, 
Engage thy power: e'er let not aught beguile 

From sacred themes, — whose spirit grandeur lends; 

Earth's loftiest triumphs claim some sacred ends. 

REV. G. nONTlNGTON. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF AROHITEOTS. 

Regular Meeting, April 5th, 1859. — Afier a lengthy discus- 
sion of the law in relation to unsafe buildings now before the 
Legislature at Albany, it was resolved that the Chair appoint a 
committee of three to draw up a memorial, which shall receive the 
signature of the president, and which shall be forwarded to the 
Legislature. The committee appointed consisted of the fallow- 
ing gentlemen — J. W. Ritch, L. Eidlitz, and J. 0. "Wells. 

Upon motion it was resolved that the Secretary should be 
put upon the Committee on Papers. 

A Committee on Lectures was appointed by the Chair, con- 
sisting of Messrs. F. Diaper, Calvert Vaux, H. Van Brunt. 

A resolution was passed ordering that the Second Regular 
Monthly meetings shall no longer take place in the afternoon, 
but shall be held in the evening, as formerly. 

Special Meeting of April 9th. — A very interesting debate 
took place upon the subject of Competition — a subject of very 
great importance to members of the profession, and but little 
understood by building committees in general. Many nice dis- 
tinctions were drawn between public and private competition; 
. and many good suggestions -were made for the purpose of secur- 
ing perfect fairness to the competitors. Owing to the late hour 



of the evening it was resolved to adjourn ; the discussion to be 
resnmed at the next regular meeting. 

Regular Meeting of Tuesday, April 19th, 1859. — The Com- 
mittee on Fire Laws reported progress, also the Committee on 
Lectures. 

Mr. Eidlitz having resigned from the Committee on Papers, 
James Renwick, Jun., was appointed to fill the vacancy. 

L. Eidlitz read the following paper : 

A circular published by the trustees of Plymouth Church 
called A Statement to Architects, contains two points upon 
which I think it desirable to make a few remarks. The trustees 
desire to seat comfortably six thousand persons within hearing 
distance of a speaker in a building which is to have no more 
than two galleries. They also desire a lectnre-room, aside from 
the above, which is to accommodate eight hundred people on 
one floor. All this is to be done on a lot of ground 150 feet by 
200 feet. The considerations involved in the above propositions 
are, whether the ground is sufficiently large for the demands, 
and whether six thousand people can be seated in any building 
with but two galleries, and the building at the same time to 
be so constructed that all may be able to hear. 

The first question, as to the amount of room required, is very 
readily solved. Allowing 1 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 6 in. for the seating 
of each person — which, I think, is the minimum ever allowed 
in a well constructed audience room — it will be found that it 
requires a building 150 ft. by 233 ft. to seat 6,000 persons, viz. : 
8,000 on the ground floor, 1,400 on the first, and 1,600 on the 
second gallery ; this, of course, includes the aisles, passages, 
stairways, and other accessories absolutely necessary. A 
lecture-room to seat 800 persons requires, upon the same prin- 
ciple, a building at least 35 ft. by 150 ft. — a very unfavor- 
able fornij to be sure, but accepted on the score of economy of 
space. Adding the two together, it will be found that to meet 
the conditions proposed, it would require a lot at least 150 feet 
wide by 26S feet in depth, or 68 feet more in depth than is pro- 
posed by the trustees. 

The next question is, can a building with two galleries be 
constructed wherein 6,000 persons can hear well? This in- 
volves the study of a problem in acoustics which has never been 
solved, and which I now propose to discuss. It is well known 
to you that the form of a room best adapted for hearing is that 
of an ellipse, the speaker being placed in one of the centre) 1 . 
The reason of this is obvious. All rays of sound emanating 
from that centre are concentrated by reflection in the other 
centre, owing to the peculiar property of the ellipse of reflecting 
rays of sound in that direction, the angle of reflection being 
equal to the angle of incident. This second centre is, in all 
cases, in the centre or near the centre of the audience, and if 
that centre is not too far removed from the outer wall of the 
room, so far from causing injurious reverberation or distinct 
echoes, this reflected sound goes far to strengthen the original 
sound of the voice. It has been ascertained, however, by 
experiments made by Professor Henry at the Smithsonian 
Institute, that 35 feet is the limit to which reflected sound 
can be merged in the original sound — that is to say, the 
time taken by a ray of sound in traversing 35 feet and 
back again, is sufficiently long to produce upon the human 
ear a distinct and separate impression known as an echo 
when sufficiently clear, or as reverberation when indistinct. 
In either case, it is sufficient to destroy the effect of the 
original sound. I find upon examination, that the centres of 
an ellipse constructed within the area of the given lot in the 
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case of Dr. Beecher's proposed church, would fall at least 40 
feet from the ends of tbe building, which leads to the conclu- 
siou that a great portion of the centre of an audience room, 
even when constructed strictly upon acoustic principles, would 
be unfavorable for hearing, if built large enough to contain 
6,000 persons, with but two galleries. Another point, and one 
quite as important, is that, the direct facilities for hearing are 
decreased in a geometrical ratio as the room is increased in size, 
owing to the fact that solids, as well as the air, lose their 
vibratory power, and mast also cease to harmonize with each 
other beyond certain limits. 

The second point is one eminently architectural. They say : 

The trustees desire to set all architects free from the profession at 
prejudices in favor of church or ecclesiastical architecture. Nothing 
that makes a room poor for seeing and hearing can be good ; and no- 
thing can well be bad that will secure for six thousand people conve- 
nience and ease of hearing and seeing. Secular architecture is sacred 
enough for our purposes, if it is successful in securing our designs. 
And architects are left free to their own sense of fitness, untrammelled 
by any supposed restrictions to church architecture. 

They are to bear in mind the difference between a church ecclesias- 
tical, and a church of the people and for the people. 

Darkness, inconvenient columns, and expensive, phantasmagoric 
windows, are good enough for ecclesiastic churches ; but in our theory 
a church is a household of faith, and the building should be for a 
household, and not for a court. No cathedral, temple, or halt of 
justice or of state, can afford precedents. They are not conceived in 
the spirit of our enterprise. The spirit of Plymouth Church buildings 
should be large, hospitable, eminently cheerful and genial, and fit to 
represent the worship of a church whose inward spirit and bond of 
fellowship are love and trust. Our worship is cheerful, hopeful, and 
joyful, and our people live in real and cordial fellowship. Cold and 
severe stateliness, and all fictitious effects of stone must be avoided. 
All dimness and gloom will be deemed architectural sins unpardon- 
able. Our house must be a Christian home. 

This means, in other wordB, naves, aisles, chancels, clere- 
stories, baptisteries, and chapels will not answer our purpose. 
We cannot seat 6,000 persons in what has been heretofore con- 
ceived to be a church, and yet have every one hear a single 
voice. What is more, we do not want the earnest, dignified, 
zealous forms of the middle ages to impress our minds reli- 
giously—we derive all this from our sermons. Our church is 
not a courts wherein to pay reverence to God, where we desire 
to be impressed with his infinite greatness and our own humble 
insignificance, but a joyful home of Christian brethren, who do 
not propose to feel religion except by reasoning, which reason- 
ing we derive in its most acceptable form from our able pastor, 
and we wish to extend the privileges of bis teaching to the 
greatest number. What is more, we consider every effort to 
influence the heart by what is named ecclesiastical architecture 
unworthy of our higher faculties and trained minds, fitted only 
for those who have either not the ability or the opportunity to 
receive religious impressions from the direct instructions of a 
great mind. 

To meet the exigencies of such a case — which it behooves us 
to receive as perfectly legitimate— it aeem3 perfectly clear that 
we must look for our construction to theatres and other 
audience-rooms which are well calculated to accommodate large 
audiences. As far as construction is concerned, I heartily 
agree with the trustees, that secular architecture is good enough 
as long as it answers the purpose best; but construction, 
although intimately connected with, is by no means identical 
with architecture. For instance, it does not, by any mean?, 



follow that witli the construction of a theatre we must neces- 
sarily carry into a design of a house of worship for the Ply- 
mouth congregation all tbe paraphernalia of an opera house. 
If the dim religious light is objectionable, if cold and severe 
stateliness are architectural sins unpardonable, the foot-lights 
and the flashy humor of theatrical ornament, Cupids and To- 
nuses, must be, to say the least of it, equally unacceptable. 

Is the Plymouth Church, then, to be void of all architectural 
expression? Cannon are moulded io forms both expressive of 
their purpose and pleasing to the eye. Agricultural instru- 
ments, which are the most practical objects produced by man, 
do not leave the workshop without being moulded in curves 
the most compatible with their purpose. Prisons, stables, man- 
ufactories are uot built without an eye to beauty. It cannot be 
possible that a house of worship should be desired by any one 
without an adequate architectural expression. Besides, the 
high reputation of the pastor of Plymouth Church for love of 
Art and Nature, guarantees a desire on his part, at least, for an 
appropriate architecture, if not as an auxiliary to his teaching, 
at least as a oecessity to his refined taste, which must spurn 
nakedness or impropriety of form in every object. Why, then, 
totally reject church architecture? Because it is stately, severe 
and cold. Does it not also contain much that is joyful, 
poetic, and even sportive, and yet tempered with dignity and 
grandeur? Is it because it appears gloomy, dark, and rigid 
that it is to be abandoned? I maintain that the architecture 
so eminently successful in expressing the strong features of the 
church contains sufficient elements and pliability to express 
every phase of the human mind, much better and much more 
distinctly than the ornamentation of the theatre or the ball- 
room, conceived for the enjoyment of the hour, to be forgotten 
as soon as removed from 6ight. 

It is a difficult problem, indeed, even for a master mind, to 
conceive a church as represented by Dr. Beecher, and translate 
that conception into living architecture; but I feel convinced, 
if the experiment is to be made, the elements are to be found 
more in ecclesiastical than in secular architecture, not ready at 
hand, perhaps, to be grasped and used as they are found, bat 
rather as subjects for study to be properly applied. 

Would it not be well for the trustees of Plymouth Church to 
modify their demands upon the architects of New York, by 
either reducing the nnmber of persons to be seated in their pro- 
posed new church, or by adding one or two galleries to the 
number mentioned in their programme? I think, moreover, 
their anathema against church architecture altogether too 
severe, contrary to their true interests, and I am inclined to 
think, if properly understood by them, contrary to their wishes. 
They evidently only desire to do away with church construc- 
tion, as it is, and also with tbe severity of expression in our 
churches; but such modifications as may meet their views are 
hardly to be found in opera houses or theatres, they muet 
be carefully selected and modelled from the beautiful elements 
60 abundant in church architecture. 

AKOHITBCTUEAL GOSSIP. 

J. W. Eitch has in preparation designs for a Foundling Hos- 
pital to be erected by the city on the corner of Lexington Avenue 
and Fifty-first street. He has also been appointed architect for 
a State Woman's Hospital to be erected in this city, upon the 
block bounded by Fourth and\ Lexington Avenues, Forty-ninth 
and Fiftieth streets. The building will have a front of three 
hundred feet, with centre and wing buildings of about one hun- 
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dred feet deep. The plan will include accommodation fur two 
hundred patients, with all the necessary officers' rooms, chapel, 
museum, library, amphitheatre, and reception-rooms. The 
style will be what Bitch names the independent American; its 
leading feature being the Roman Arch, carried .out in detail, 
without being hampered by attempting to follow any barbarous 
example of ihe Romaoesque. The cost of the building will be 
two hundred thousand dollars. 

The State University of Minesota is in a melancholy rnin. 
One wing was built last year at a cost of $49,000, " with a 
cupola and mortgage on top," which is the western style of 
architecture, and there being no doors to the building, it is open 
to the weather and is going to decay. — Springfield, Mass. Sep. 

Jfonign vkotiKponbertt, liras, dr. 

England. — The Royal Academy, having applied to govern- 
ment for property on which to erect- buildings for its purposes, 
seems to have provoked some Dewspaper investigations into its 
right to have the favor granted. The Academy, being a wealthy 
institution, has applied for a plot of ground belonging to govern- 
ment, valued at $350,000, on which it proposes to erect a struc- 
ture of the same value, " to be permanently applied for the 
purposes of Art." Before making over such a piece of pro- 
perly in perpetuity, the newspapers say, with truth, that the 
constitution of the Academy should be carefully scrutinized. 
The Academy is a close corporation, consisting of forty acade- 
micians; the power and influence of this artistic oligarchy in 
England are very great. The number of academicians has not 
been increased since the foundation of the Academy in 1780, 
when scarcely forty artists could be found, male and female, to 
make up the list. Now, there are upwards of three thousand 
artists in the country ; and as there is so large a number, it 
becomes a matter of public concern to know how the general 
interests of Art are likely to be looked after before the public 
makes a donation of valuable property to forty artists, from 
whose decisions there is no appeal. The Royal Academy is a 
wealthy institution. Its average annual income for exhibitions 
for ten years has been $35,000 per annum ; its funded property 
amounts to $1,000,000, besides a reversionary interest of some 
$350,000 under a will of the late Sir Francis Chantrey. 

A FOKEiaN paper says that a prolific manufacturer of pictures 
of the Dusseldorf School has been sentenced to three months' 
imprisonment, three years' suspension of civil rights, and a fine 
of 100 thalers. If all who manufacture pictures of the Dussel- 
dorf School are to be punished by law, the number of courts and 
legal officers must be increased, for there are plenty of cases on 
the docket of criticism. 

An auction sale of paintings in London, chiefly belonging to 
Mr. "Windus, took place lately. The most prominent lots sold 
as follows : " Penelope Boothby," by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
brought 1,100 guineas; " Mrs. Hoare and Infant," by the same, 
brought. 2,550 guineas ; a full-length portrait of a girl (Miss 
Haverhill), by Gainsborough, 720 guineas; "The Lake of Zug," 
(water-color) by Turner, 200 guineas; and "The Bridge of 
^ Sighs," a vignette, 69 guineas; "A small Landscape," by Sir 
Edwin Landseer,440 guineas; "Pot Pourri," by Millais, a female 
figure, 195 guineas; "Eve of St. Agne?,"byHolman Hunt, 160 
guineas; " The Last Banquet at Whitehall, in tbe time of 
Charles II.," by Leutze, brought 330 guineas. 



Paris. — A statuary in bronze, at Paris, named Orozaiier, has 
left by testament an annual income of 500 francs, which sum is 
to be devoted to a prize to be awarded annually to the best 
chaser of bronze or silver, who shall produce the most perfect 
work during the year. According to the conditions of the will, 
a committee is to be appointed to decide upon the merit of the 
works submitted, in the following manner; One of the com- 
mittee must be a manufacturer of bronze statues, and nominated 
by workmen; two others must be workmen, chasers, re- 
spectively, of figures and ornaments, and nominated by manu- 
facturers; the remaining member must be a decorative painter 
or a sculptor, nominated by the manufacturers. To insure the 
qualifications of the parlies concerned, especially the workmen, 
they are regnteredby one of the government prefects. No 
wonder that France stands at the head of the manufacturing 
world as respects art and taste. 

Various works of Art belonging to the late Ary Sehefler 
have been Bold at auction lately. Among them were two draw- 
ings made by M. Louis, the eDgraver, from Scheffer's pictures 
of "Marguerite & PJ2gli$e" and " Marguerite et Fav»t au 
Sabbat." Tiiese brought about $200 each, purchased by M. 
Goupil. Two Sketches by Rubens, being the first ideas of two 
of the Medici series of pictures, were purchased by the govern- 
ment for about $1,000 ; the g >vernment also purchased 
" Sketch by Titian of his own mother," for $320. Many pic- 
tures by Scheffer were retained by his adopted d:uighter, she 
not being willing to part with them. 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 

The 34th annual exhibition of theNational Academy of DcsigD 
contains 815 works of Art, comprising a majority of the works 
of Art that have been produced in this city and vicinity during 
the past year. The exhibition may be said to indicate fairly the 
degree of public encouragement for Art and the aspect of public 
taste; in both respects there is a manifest improvement, al- 
though there is very little Art of a high order and do sign of 
advance in this respect upon previous exhibitions; there are a 
larger number of works exhibited, and these show increased 
diversity of style and marked progress in all that illustrates 
technical power and skill. Several pictures that have been 
painted in our city during the past winter, do not appear in the 
gallery ; these consist of important landscape and figure-sub- 
jects, the presence of which would render the galleries more 
interesting and represent more truly and fully the compass of 
artistic labor since last year's exhibition. 

Of the 815 works of Art collected together, 190 are portraits, 
306 are landscapes, 24 are marine-subjects, 103 are figure-sub- 
jects, the remainder consisting of animal-subjects, flower and 
fruit pieces, pencil-drawings, engravings, and a few pieces of 
sculpture. We quote the titles of leading pictures in the various 
departments — pictures that possess interest based upon intrin- 
sic merit or as indicating the progress of the artist, and there- 
fore enjoyable. 

Of figure-subjects, decidedly the most important are " Negro 



